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WIHTEH  PHUIT  SUPPLIES  111  PARIS 


Early  in  April  1925,  when  the  '-riter  last  visited  Paris,  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  fruit  narket  were  the  very  raea§re  sup- 
plies of  fruit  and  its  inferior  quality.     Oranges,  grapefruit, 
bananas  and  a  few  withered  apples  T/ere  all  that  one  oorrnonly  saw  in 
retailers  stores,  with  very  United  stocks  of  Ji^-ierican  ooxed  apples, 
early  strawberries  and  South  AJ~rican  plujas  and  pears  in  one  or  two 
wholesale  establishnents .    These  latter  lines  were  so  snail  as  to 
s c are ly  dignify  the  word  "stocks".    The  trade  naintained  thp,t  Aner- 
ican  apples  found,  small  demand  in  Prance  because  of  the  great  quan- 
tity and  ezce'.'lence  of  hone  grown  cp^les  and  pears.    The  Ev.rcpean 
aversion  to  refrigeration  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  did  not 
allow  me  p.t  the  time  to  prono-jj.ice  judgment  on  the  soundness  ox  these 
reasons  for  the  e.itieme  scarcity  of  imerj.can  apples  in  Prar^ice, 

Observations  made  in  the  Paris iaJi  retail  ajid  wholesale  fruit 
markets  in  December.,  however,  when  5t<>cks  should  display  both  quality 
and  volume  for  Ghi-istmas  and  11  er;  Year's  demand,  do  not  suoRtcjitiate 
the  cla.im  that  the  sirpply  of  French  apples  ajod.  pears  completely 
eclipses  the  opportunity  fcr  American  gx-cwn  fruit  in  Trench  markets. 

What  dees  one  see  in  a  Parisian  fruit  store  at  Christmas  time? 
Mostly  fruit  in  a  liqur'd  state,  as  the  shelves  arc  arranged  with 
phalanx  upon  phalanx  of  bottles  of  wines,  ciders,  champagnes  and 
choice  lioueuxs,  Tuhile  fruit  in  the  fresh  state  is  given  small  quarters, 
often  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  window  or  to  benches  and  bins  on 
the  sidewalk.    I.Iost  stores  vhat  sei.l  fruits  also  sell  other  kinds  cf 
edibles  and  supplies  of  wines  and  liquors.    In  certain  quarters  there 
are  push  cart  dealers  who  confine  themselves  solely  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   Their  stocks  are  af-rsngel  in  bootns  or  on  their  carts  along 
the  curb,  where  a  number  congregate  tc  form  a  small  market. 

While  the  stores  that  do  business  upder  the  heeding  of 
"'Alimentation"'  have  the  choicest,  supplies  ox  delicatessen  goods  and 
8.  great  variety  of  wines,  the  i.run.t  dlzpJry"!,  e-ven  at  Christmas,  are 
woefully  disappointing,    "he  excusse  that;  the  supplier  of  French 
apples  aZid  pears  were  very  snail  and  dear  thj  s  year  because  of  a 
short  crop  did  not  entirely  accvjun'f-  for  -chis ,  a,-;  wholesalers  stated 
that  quite  sizeable  stocks  still  existed.    Even  with  a  short  crop, 
the  Christmas  supplies  should  be  choice  and  well  displayed. 
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Ipples,  pears  and  oranges  were  mostly  shovrn  to  the  public  in 
snail  "basket  trays  not  niach  larger  than  the  letter  trays  used  on  the 
office  desk.    The  idea  of  volunae  display  is  not  to  he  seen  with  fruit, 
excepting  for  ordinary  or  cooking  apples.     Of  the  covjnbless  varieties 
of  apples  grown  in  Prance,  "but  three  stood  out  in  the  choice  dessert 
class,  —  Calville.  Canada  Reinette  and  Ranhepu,  ~  ail  of  yellow  or 
russi'j  color  with  flavor  ranging  from  that  of  the  Ehode  Island  Green- 
ing to  that  of  Rone  Beauty  cr    Bellf lower.    In  quality,  texture  and 
finish  the  Calville  easily  heads  the  list,  having  a  texture  slightly 
reserabling  the  G-olden  Delicious  and  taking  a  fairly  good,  finish  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  choicest  fr^ait  natures  protected  fron  the  weather 
in  paper  bags.    This,  however,  does  not  nake  the  Calville  superior  in 
finish  to  our  Hewtowns^  or  Grines,  nor  equa.l  to  Winter  Banana  or  Ortley 
when  grown  in  seni^arid  districts. 

The  principal  varieties  of  pears  at  this  season  were  Conice 
and  Passe  Crassane.     The  latter  has  exceptional  keeping  qualities 
and  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Prench  narket  a,ll  during  tne  winter. 

In  only  one  retail  shop  were  .'merican  boxed  apples  seen,  - 
ITewtowns  fron  Hoed  River;  and  the  only  imerican  applf^s  seen  in  the 
hands  of  wholesalers  were  two  barrels  of  fancy  IJew  York  Ba3-dwins . 

Frj.it  Prices  in  Pa.ris  . 

Pruit  prices  durir-g  the  last  week  in  December  in  a  popular 
store  were  equivalent  to  the  following;-  i\pples  —  Canada  Reinette 
14.3  cts.  per  pound;  Ranbeau  12.6  cts;  Calville  fron  7.4  to  36  cts . 
each  (125  size,  of  this  variety  sold  for  15.8  cts.  each);  ordinary 
cooking  apples  ranged  fron  2,7  to  13.5  cts.  per  poiind;  Spar-ish  oranges 
2.4  cts.  each,  Janadca  grapefruit  2^ cts .  each;  Ccnice  pears  fron  13 
to  22  cts-  each;  Passe  Crassane  pears  18  to  37  cts.  eacL;  pineapples 
$1.04  each;  grapes  16  cts.  to  50  cts.  per  pound;  Gal? fornian  prunes 
from  9.8  cts.  to  10.1  cts.  per  po'ond.    Other  xraits  to  be  seen  were 
bananas,  Eunquats,  South  African  peaches  and  plums  and  Algerian 
strawberries . 

At  wholesale  markets  cooking  apples  were  selling  for  fron 
$0.85  to  $2.00  per  100  pounds;  choice  dessert  apples,  such  as  the 
Canada  Reinette,  $3.35  to  $6.?5  per  100  poirids.    j^pplss  of  inter- 
mediate quality  brought  frcri  $3,50  to  $4.2u  per  ICO  pocn-Jls.  Conice 
and  Doyenne  d^Hiver  pears,  $7.60  to  $22. CC  per  100  pounds;  Passe 
Crassane  pears,  $8.40  to  $30.00  per  100  pour^ds;  Algerian  oranges 
$3.  to  $5.  per  100  pounds;  Spanish  oranges  $3.  to  $4.  per  100  pounds. 
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The  Frencli  nake  great  use  of  vegetables  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  supplies  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  the  rrholesale  nartet  was  offering  fresh  green  peas 
and  beans  from  the  South  of  Spain  and  Algeria,  tomatoes  from  Algeria 
and  the  Can.ai'y  Islands,  new  pota.toes  from.  Algeria  and  fresh  salads 
from  the  South  of  France.    Missiag  from  among  the  latter  was  the 
splendid  head  lettuce  of  our  American  markets.     The  sweet  potato 
is  another  of  our  American  -vegetable  "reg"j.lars"  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  wholesale  markeb.    Boiled  beetroots,  ready  for 
slicing,  an  unusual  article  with  us,  find  wholesale  distribution 
in  Paris - 

Algeria  seems  to  be  fast  advancing  in  importance  as  a  source 
of  subtropical  fraxts  foi'  France.    Algerian  oranges  were  of  the  best 
quality  on  the  miarket ,  and  their  tomatoes  are  said  to  be  driving 
those  from  the  Canary  Islands  rapidly  cat  of  the  m.sj'ket .    A  small 
supplj''  of  strawberries  had  even  been  broi^ght  recently  from  Algeria 
by  airplane.     0''he  new  Algerian  poi:atoes  seen  on  the  market  were 
excellent  for  this  tim.e  of  the  yeai  . 

Jiack  of  Er.thur» ia.om  for  American  Apples . 

Notwithstanding  the  short  si^pplies  of  apples  and  the  high 
apple  and  pear  prices  prevailing  very  little  enthusiasm  could  be 
aroused  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  trade  toward  looking  to  Amer- 
ican sources.     Some  were  interested  in  selling  stores  of  French 
apples;  others  were  fearful  of  the  deplorable  rate  of  exchange; 
while  still  others  believed  it  impossible  to  import  American  apples, 
packed  as  they  are,  without  bruising  and  deterioration  that  would 
disqualify  the  fruit  for  the  discriminating  French  trade.     Of  these 
three  reasons  for  not  iLroorting  American  apples  the  last  is  the  most 
important,  at  least  from  a  long  time  viewpoint. 

Apples  are  eaten  in  France  as  a  dessert  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 
In  all  quarters  dessert  apples  seem.ed  to  require  the  qualification  of 
the  entire  absence  of  broises.    Even  a  bc:r--lru'i se  ic  frowned  upon. 
The  two  boxes  of  Hood  Elver  Newtown^  observed  were  sorted  and  resorted 
to  find  fruits  that  were  free  from,  m.echanical  injury"  (there  v/ere  few 
apples  in  the  packages  passing  the  buyers^  scrutiry).    French  dessert 
apples  are  marketed  in  traya ,  cushioned  with  cottcn-wool  or  wood-wool, 
to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  tra;7s  and  from,  one  another.     The  require- 
ment that  dessert  apples  must  be  free  from  b'.nj.j.ses  is  expressed  so 
frequently  that  it  appears  that  thio  ma&fc  be  taien  as  a  buying 
idiosyncrasy  in  France,  just  as  the  req-airement  of  an  apple  having  a 
soft  flesh  is  peculiar  to  som.e  parts  of  Er^gland. 

TThen  American  apples  are  shipped  in  small  lots  from  New  Tork 
and  handled  in  less  than  carlots  on  French  railways,  the  amount  of 
bruising  that  can  take  place  is  almost  beySnd  belief.     This  is  parti- 
cularly true  with  boxes  where  stacking  "on  the  bulge"  is  apt  to  take 
place . 
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The  exchange  situation  of  course  makes  the  inportation  of 
American  fruit  a  hazardous  undertaking  at  present.     The  exchange 
difficulty,  hov.ever,  will,  he  overcome  eventually  and  even  novr 
should  not  prevent  ^toerican  shippers  froia  investiga.ting  possihilities 
in  the  French  market . 

Opportunities  that  Exist 

The  retail  trade,  particularly  in  the  .American  quarter  of 
Paris,  stated  that  they  coald  use  sor.ie  high  quality  imerican  apples, 
providing  they  were  free  from  "bruises-  and  some  hrckers  felt  that 
there  were  possihilities  of  a  small  outlet,  providing  the  apples 
could  be  properly  introduced.     Tlie.^e  are  the  only  encouraging  re- 
marks from  the  trade. 

This  small  encouragement  imist  not  make  Jtoaerican  shippers 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  city  of  3, COO, 000  people  with 
a  reputed  permanent  American  population  of  28,000,  T?hich  is  increased 
during  the  tourist  season  "by  many  thousands.     The  great  gap  "between 
apnles  that  are  retailing  for  exorbitant  prices  and  those  that  are 
ordinary  cookers  should  leave  an  opening  for  at  least  a  moderate 
quantity  of  high  grade,  moderate  priced  fruit.    An  outlet  probably 
would  not  be  found  at  the  first  trial,  but  it  seems  very  probable 
that  continuous  effort  would  expand  the  outlet. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  French  are  used  to  sa^tisfying  their  demand 
for  prime  dessert  apiJ^es  with  the  Calville  and  Canada  Reinette  would 
indicate  that  they  would  absorb  yellow  varieties  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  color  line.     The  me.rket  apparently  uses  small  and  large 
sizes,  but  tests  are  ne_r^_s^sai7£  to.  de_tjrrnine  what  siz_es vajiSl-if-S. 
and  grades  would  be_  the  r_0o_t  SC'Jui^i-^ir .     "it  seems  reasonable  tnac  such 
colored  varieties  as  York  Imperia).,  fipitzenbarg,  Delicious  and  Wine- 
sap  would  be,  well  received  eventually. 

As  previously  mentioned,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to  making 
these  tests  at  the  present  time  is  the  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 
If  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  boxed  apples  at  $3.50  per  box  in  Paris, 
however,  it  would  seen  practical  to  carry  on  tests  during  the  current 
winter-    The  French  tariff  of  approximately  10^:5  per  box  (?rs.i;«B  per 
100  kilos)  is  an  insignificant  handicap. 

The  difficulty  in  delivering  fra.it  in  a  sound  and  unblemished 
condition,  as  indicated,  is  also  a  most  important  obstacle.     The  most 
reasonable  suggestion  toward  delivering  fruit  without  excessive 
bruising  would  be  to  load  it  on  thro\Tgh-f roight-cars  ex  a  direct 
Panama  Pacific  refrigerator  ship.    Eotterdam  would  be  the  nearest 
port  of  call  of  current  sailings.    While  the  reshipping  freight 
charges  would  be  greater  than  from  So-uthampton ,  or  possibly  London, 
unloading  at  the  continental  port  would  obyiate  rehandling  on  trans- 
Channel  ships  cand  by  inexperienced  railroa.d  labor.     The  cost  from 
Eotterdam  should  not  be  greater  than  from  that  "Dort  to  parts  of 
Germany  now  receiving  American  apples  in  considerable  volume. 
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If  it  is  impractica'ble  to  ship  apples  in  carload  lots  from 
the  Continental  port  of  discharge  to  Paris,  it  is  advisable  that 
such  test  lots  as  are  shipped  should  have  three  or  four  hozes 
Isatoned  together  so  as  to  make  stacking  on  the  bulge  of  the  hox 
impossible.    With  personal  supervision  of  the  handling  from  ship 
to  railroad  car  on  the  amount  of  injury,  which  up  to  the  present 
has  made  American  apples  present  an  exceedingly  inferior  appear- 
ance in  Paris,  may  be  greatly  minimized. 

The  oft-repeated  suggestion  that  Jtoerican  apples  should  be 
packed  nlth  padding  or  individual  separators  to  prevent  injury, 
TTould  be  practical  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  cater  to  a 
very  exclusive  trade  in  small  volume.     Shippers  can  judge  as  to 
the  demands  of  similar  exclusive  fruit  stores  in  wealthy  centers 
of  ^erica  and  other  European  coiontries. 

Tlie  French  market  is  still  awaiting  the  pioneering  work 
of  fruit  concerns  who  are  willing  to  take  risks  incident  to  the 
introductory  period  in  hopes  of  future  reward. 


Edwin  Smith, 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Marketing. 


